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280 SLAVERY. 

or in each situation taken by itself, by the jjarticular circumstances 
wliich complicate it. 

And if history, in this way of looking at it, must yield to statistics 
in precision, it agrees better, by its picturesque and animated forms, 
with the attractions of living Nature. 



SLAVERY. 
By JAMES KEDDIE, Esq., F.A.S.L. 

HON. HEM. DIAL. SOC, EDIN. UNIVEIl. 



TiiiiEE can scarcely be conceived a more delicate or painful subject 
for impartial consideration and discussion than slavery. Nothing can 
be more easily disposed of, if we shut our eyes to all that we know of 
the world's history, to the facts of nature around us and the whole 
experience of the present generation, and start off with the indefinite 
axiom, that " all men are born equal", which we assume to be unde- 
niable, and make the foundation of a mere Utopia. But the axiom is 
not true ; and, if true, it would not settle the question. There is no 
such equality among those born in the same country, or even in the 
same family. Still less does it exist among the diverse races of 
mankind. If ever true, it is not true now ; and, if ever true, those 
who say so have then to account for its non-continuance, and the de- 
velopment of humanity into something so totally different. They have 
also to justify to the world their attempt to reverse what has thus been 
the natural course of human progress. It is clear that to alter or re- 
form the world and oppose its natural tendencies, they must rest upon 
some higher principle. But even if men were born equal, this would 
be of little consequence if they do not remain so. And the fact is, 
this so-called " axiom", in as far as it is not a truism, is utterly false 
or meaningless. Except that all men are born equally men, the 
saying is untrue ; and when we consider the degradation of some of the 
ffenus homo, we instinctively feel that to make such a statement is to 
convey but a questionable appreciation of all that manhood implies. 

We may, nevertheless, feel and speak thus, and yet also hesitate 
to become the advocates or apologists for the riff/ii of " whatever is", 
including the right of slavery. At the best we may be willing to 
concede that it can only be tolerated as a necessary evil, like many 
other evil things we should be glad to see extirpated from the world, 
if we only saw how to do it, without the creation of other evils as a 
consequence. If the mind of England has arrived in any degree at 
such a hesitating state of balance upon the question of slavery, it is 
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not at any rate from the want of high piinciple, or of generous impulses, 
or from any coolness towards the true advancement of civilisation, or 
want of anxiety for the best interests of those under bondage. Her 
acts would belie all such accusations ; and the terms in which she is 
appealed to from America might serve alone to refute them : " Great 
God," exclaims Mr. Conway,* " that this should be a question in 
England to day !" But that the writer knows, also, why it has become 
a question here, is evident from his subsequent language. He pro- 
ceeds : " That it should be something to canvass whether her poets 
and preachers, her scholars and statesmen, can be surely counted upon 
as opposed to having men and women sold like cattle, and children 
torn from (heir mothers' breasts, by vile men for gain!" — And of 
course, in saying this, the writer knows perfectly well that if that 
were the whole question, just as he puts it sensationally, it would 
neither be a question in England nor America for a single moment. 
But he goes on, with equal injustice and indiscretion (that is, if he 
really is anxious to influence public opinion in England), — "Yet, 
blush as we may for our common race to say it, there is a very serious 
doubt as to hoiv many of the most influential men of England, if asked 
to-day to unite in a protest against (he existence of slavery for one 
moment longer, would utter some cant or fatuity about the bad results 
of ematicipation in the West Indies, or the unfitness of the slaves for 
freedom (which is as about as wise as to talk of the unfitness of an 
invalid for health.)" 

Now the author is perfectly right, that the questionable results of 
England's generous experiment of emancipating the slaves in her 
West India possessions must needs weigh with most influential En- 
glishmen now — be they poets, statesmen, or philosophical students of 
human nature — in judging of the fitness or unfitness of the slaves for 
freedom. But to describe this as cant or fatuity is an insult and im- 
pertinence, which, notwithstanding the writer's vehemence, must 
cast doubt upon his sincerity. If he had the real compassion for 
human misery he professes, he could not have characterised an allu- 
sion to the miserable condition of the freed slaves in the West Indies 
as "cant". His use of the word "fatuity", in such a case, must be 
passed over as mere stump-oratory. England parted with twenty 
millions sterling, to purchase the freedom of the slaves in her colo- 
nies, willingly ; she afterwards saw the colonists well nigh ruined, 
some entirely so, as a consequence, with many regrets ; but even then 
she can scarcely be said to have repined at what she had done. She 
has since seen with dismay, that while the whites thus suflered loss, 

* Testimonies concerning Slavery. By M. D. Conway, a native of Viiginia. 
London : Cliapraan »ud Hall. 18C'4 (p. 138). 
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and the colonies themselves became deteriorated, the coloured popu- 
lation did not profit save in name, and that in far too many respects 
"bad results" have been the effects of emancipation. And yet, even 
now, she cannot be said to repent, though she feels grievously disap- 
pointed, that what was so well meant has turned out so very badly. 
She still lives in hope that the evils may be remedied. There are 
persons who can find grounds for such hope, and even some consola- 
tion, from the present state, social and moral, of the freed coloured 
people. But without doubt we have had a serious lesson ; we are 
also daily learning more and moi'e of the horrors of abject slavery in 
Africa itself; and we are assured on better authority than that of Mr. 
M. D. Conway, a native of Virginia, that the prejudices of race are 
so strong against the Negroes in the Northern States of America,* 
where they are free, that we may well doubt what the ultimate result 
would be, were a sudden emancipation of the slaves now enforced 
upon the South. The present war in America is deplorable enough; 
but a war of races would be worse and bloodier. It could end only 
in one of two things — extermination of the African race, or the bitter 
re-enactment of slavery. 

In saying this, however, it is not to be understood as implying that 
slavery in the abstract involves any question of race. On the con- 
trary we may assume — or if we are content with the actual facts of 
history we must be assured — that it was originally the result of Might 
conferring Right; and that the first slaves were families and tribes 
subdued by their nearest neighbours, of the same race, and probabl)-, 
but a few years back, of the same family. The first slaves were mere 
prisoners of war ; and it was part of international law — i. e., a well un- 
derstood practice by all peoples, perhaps throughout the world — that 
slavery must be the consequence of defeat. Civilisation has modified 
that state of things ; because the proper organisation of governments 
and the consequent stability of political systems, have enabled society 
to get rid of such a necessity. It was only in later times, when wars 
became extended to more distant regions, that distinctly diverse races 
came face to face and enslaved one another. In the present day it is 
perfectly true the practical question is different and variously com- 
plicated ; and in the interests of humanity and truth it is certainly of 
the greatest consequence that the subject should be impartially dis- 
cussed. This can be better done here than in America ; or at least 
we are in a better position for weighing calmly the arguments now 
advanced on either side, and clearing away the fallacies which have 
been imported into the controversy. 

* Vide The Wrong of Slavery and Right of Emancipation, etc. By Robert 
Dale Owen. PliiladeU'hin : 1604 (p. 211). 
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It must further be premised that in undertaking to review the 
question of slavery in America, no conclusion here arrived at, on the 
one side or the other, must be misconstrued as a condemnation of 
states or individuals who have made slavery really a blessing to the 
Negroes, or as a justification of any undue severity or harshness in 
the slave laws or customs of other states or families. I mean, there 
must be no question of philanthropy mixed up, to confuse the argu- 
ment. True philanthropy, or goodwill to man, must be assumed as 
the motive of all that is said for or against the institution. What is 
really best for mankind as a whole, — what is most likely to conduce to 
the improvement and elevation of all the races, — these are the ultimate 
objects of the inquiry, whether it be regarded from a religious, sci- 
entific, or political point of view. 

The religious argument. On both sides of the Atlantic, of course, 
when religion is appealed to, there is but one religion in question. In 
the name of no other religion than Christianity, could any pretence 
for an argument against slavery be found ; and yet Christianity has 
never, like some other religions, made it a duty to offer freedom to 
converts. On the contrary, the founder of Christianity and his Apos- 
tles, systematically avoided all interference with human institutions. In 
government, " the powers that be" — the " rulers" whosoever — were 
recognised ; in other words, the Christian system was not established 
as a kingdom of this world ; but under it, republican governors, as 
well as monarchs, have their " right divine", so long as they are in 
power. As regards the origin of such power, there is no divine insti- 
tution: — placiiit gentihus. The great mass of a people have no interest in 
the particular form of the government under which they live, if so be 
their own liberties and happiness are secured to them. But govern- 
ment is a sacred trust; and when it is abused, the rulers may be 
hurled from power, and the very form of the government may be vio- 
lently changed for one less likely to tyrannize. At a certain stage of 
oppression it may be truly said that there is a " right divine of rebel- 
lion." But it is obvious that while government and stability must be 
the rule, or civilisation would come to an end, revolutions ought (like 
convulsions in nature) to be rare and exceptional; and — for that is 
the point with which we are now concerned — it must be evident that 
were religion to interfere with the principles of human governments, 
it must either become anarchical and triumph at the point of the 
sword, or be itself extirpated. 

Christianity, on the contrary, is a religion of peace, and rather 
teaches the endurance of evils than the redressing of wrongs. Not 
that that must be construed into a forfeiture of public rights, or an 
abject submission to political oppression, as a duty incumbent upon 
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men because they are Christians. Not at all. Men's civil and political 
rights remain unaffected by Christianity. Whatever rights we have 
by nature, whether as men, simply, or as members of a body politic, 
such rights continue ours under Christianity. It takes no such rights 
away; but neither does it confer them. St. Paul's teaching was, 
that, if freemen, we should glory in our freedom, and use it rightly ; 
if bondmen, then be Christian bondmen, if we cannot obtain our 
freedom. The duties of masters and servants, of the bondmen and the 
free, are both very clearly laid down, without any enunciation of anti- 
slavery principles, in Scripture. 

No doubt, inasmuch as Christianity teaches good will to man, and 
makes it our duty to do to others as we would be done by, the minds 
of individuals must be affected by these principles, in considering the 
question of the emancipation of slaves. But how affected? The 
precept, as we have already seen, can never have been intended to 
teach that we ought necessarily, as a duty, to alter the status of a 
slave, in order to carry out the precept. If we were convinced the 
slave was unfit for freedom, and that he would abuse his liberty, it 
would not be doing towards him as we would he should do to us, 
were we to make him free. The idle must be made to work, or they 
are not even entitled to eat, according to St. Paul. All who, from 
their position under Providence, have power over others, are bound 
to consider how they will use it ; and thus are obliged to qualify (if 
it be so regarded) the application of the Christian precepts of love 
and good will to man. If not so qualified, the most grievous evils 
may result, not merely as regards aliens or slaves or vagabonds, but 
in the management of men's own families. We are not without 
experience of this in England. They probably know still more of it 
in America, and especially in the Northern Slates. 

Again, in so far as Christianity is a moral system, men must be 
influenced in their opinions concerning slavery by the consideration 
whether the existence of such an institution tends to improve the 
morals of a people, or to demoralise them, judging from a Christian 
stand-point. Perhaps the very strongest arguments advanced by the 
abolitionists against slavery have been based upon such considerations. 
Unfortunately, however, they have been urged in a one-sided way : 
all the immoralities of the Northern States have been veiled, and 
those of the Southern States dwelt upon and exaggerated. We have 
also, no doubt, had the reverse of the shield, in like manner, presented 
to us. A writer, to whose treatise* I must hereafter refer, when we 
come to another branch of the subject, has put it forward as a distinct 

• Suhgenation: the Theory of the Normal Relation of the Baces : an Answer 
to Miscegenation. New York: Bradbuin. 18(ii. 
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proposition, "That a society founded on subgenation produces tlie 
liighest type of mankind — the most consummate statesmen and gene- 
rals, the highest type of womanhood, and the most exalted morality 
and virtue;" and he declares that "/w Fifth Avenue the number of 
violations of the seventh commandment is feafnl;" that "reliable 
information, derived from persons who had been behind the scenes, 
renders it certain that there are in Fifth Avenue moi'e husbands 
untrue to their wives, and more wives faithless to their husbands, 
than there are among a population of equal niimhcrs in this country." 
It will be observed that tliis is not saying very much for the South ; 
the acknowledgment and the accusation may both be regarded as 
"fearful." He goes on with his charges against the North: "The 
amount of infanticide is fearful. Pills to prevent maternity are in 
almost universal use, even in the families of clergymen. These 
things are unknown in the South, where subgenation has developed 
a higher order of womanhood. The care and comfort of her subgens 
give the Southern matron employment, devolve upon her respon- 
sibilities and duties, develop her character, and impart to her an ease, 
grace, and womanly dignity, which is, of itself, a citadel of virtue." 

Making allowance for exaggerations and partiality on both sides, 
England would be glad to believe that neither the North nor the 
South is quite so bad as has thus been represented ; but if the 
deplorable pictures which have been sent to us of moral deterioration 
across the Alantic are really true, it is not the existence of slavery, nor 
its abolition, that alone can account for such a lamentable state of 
things. Besides, it is no busiliess of ours to decide upon the facta 
involved in such recriminations. England has its own moral delin- 
quencies to lament and to amend. It is true, we have often been 
told to look at America, and take a lesson in the manner of se- 
curing the greatest happiness to the greatest numbers. But this 
was several years ago ; and even then we had begun to learn that all 
was not so very perfect in morals or social lil'e across the Atlantic, as 
some of our political reformers would fain have had us to believe. 
Besides, after all, we are " an old coimtry," and we have had some 
previous experience in Europe, and in England itself, of many failures 
to improve mankind, by methods too hastily boasted of as successful 
in America. Still, we are not in a mood to boast, that empires, 
monarchies, or other forms of constitutional government, are neces- 
sarily better than American institutions, for securing the increased 
happiness or purer morality of a people. We are all too conscious 
of our own imperfections, and feel too much how greatly we ourselves 
require improvement, to have the least inclination to boast of our own 
system of government as regards its moral effects. The revelations 
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of our own divorce court, the prevalence of illegitimacy, of infanti- 
cide, and of murder, and our difficulties in dealing with our criminals, 
give us far too serious occupation at present, to admit of our saying, 
even to America, "We thank God we are not so bad, after all, as you 
are." But even were morals better in America than in Europe, 
and better in the Federal than in the Confederate States, we must 
frankly tell the abolitionists, that that would have nothing to do with 
the right or wrong of slavery; or, at all events, not with tmr judging 
of the American quarrel upon such considerations. The influence of 
slavery upon the morality of a people can only be a question for the 
government of that people itself. Neither morality nor religion upon 
Christian principles can be imposed ab extra by others upon a nation, 
any more than upon individuals. The religious jjlea, therefore, even 
from a moral point of view, must be given up. 

There only remains, therefore, as an element in the religious view 
of the case, what we find bearing on the question of slavery in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament; and there we find that slavery was 
universal, precisely as we have it described in all other histories. It 
was not forbidden to the Jews; but the Mosaic laws contain various 
humane principles and precepts on the subject, which slave states 
would do well to carry out, as far as they can, in our own day. As 
no argument of a religious kind can be derived against slavery from 
the examples recorded in the Bible, it is probably for this reason, and 
as a last resort, that an argument half-religious and ywrtst-scientific 
has been constructed out of the scriptural account of the original 
unity of mankind, as descended from a single pair. But there are 
eminent authors and biblical scholars who potently deny that what 
the scriptures reveal on this subject has necessarily any such limited 
scope. Be that as it may, however, we may well decline to accept 
any such argument, as possessing the least value from a religious point 
of view, from the simple fact, that, while admitting most fully that 
the writers, both of the Old and New Testaments were unacquainted 
with any other than a monogenous theory, we do not find a syllable in 
any of their writings condemnatory of slavery. We, therefore, may 
now dismiss the religious arguments as utterly untenable and ground- 
less, and come to the scientific view, based upon ethnological con- 
siderations. 

The scientific view. It must be remembered that this is not a trea- 
tise on slavery in the abstract, but rather a review of that branch of 
the question now awaiting solution in America, and of the argu- 
ments that have been brought forward there on one side and the 
other. Had it not been so, I must frankly confess, that I should 
never have supposed that slavery could either have been advocated or 
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condemned upon scientific grounds. To me it appears to be enlirel)' 
a political question, using the word political in its fullest sense, and 
including consequently therein whatever bears upon the social and 
moral well-being of a people. But in the meantime, let us glance at 
the (/uasi-SQieniiHc views which have been put forward in America. 

Some six or eight months ago, this country was more than startled 
by a pamphlet from the Federal States, advocating what the writer 
called Miscegenation, The pamphlet had only one thing to recommend 
it : it was unblushingly outspoken. If it really conveyed the senti- 
ments of any considerable portion of American men, and especially of 
American women, it was well to let the world know it — though Eng- 
land, and in fact all Europe, was shocked and disgusted at the ignorance 
and indecency displayed by the writer. An answer repudiating the 
filthy theory (we may be glad for the credit of the Federals to find 
that it comes also from the North), has now appeared under the title 
of " Subgenation, or the theory of the normal relation of the Races;" 
but I regret to say, that the anonymous author has spoiled a very 
tolerable thesis, by what can only be characterised as " bunkum" or 
Yankee extravagance. By subgenation he simply means the recogni- 
tion and consequent treatment of the negro as an inferior race, not fit 
either for freedom or to be placed on an equality with the Caucasian. 
Proceeding upon that foundation (for which a great deal might well be 
said), he arrives at the conclusion that "the solution of American dif- 
ficulties is the adoption hij the North of the Confederate Constitution /" 
This he fitly prints in italics with a mark of admiration after it. Nay, 
he recommends the election of " Mr. Davis as the legal president of 
all the States ;" and here is the style in which he anticipates and re- 
buts all opposition . " But it may be said, the convention will not dare 
to do this. Liberty then is surrendered at the point where fear con- 
trols action. It is no longer a democratic party, but a sham, a decep- 
tion, a set of cowards trying to sneak into office through some bacli- 
door which the party in power may have left unguarded. Away with 
such pigmy descendants of honourable sires. But Mr. Lincoln will 
fight us if we attempt it ! Will he ? But have we not declared that 
the freedom of the ballot-box shall be preserved, though the country 
be deluged in blood ? Let us stand up, then, to our professions and 
our principles, or ignominiously announce ourselves dastards and 
poltroons." 

Not only, however, is the author of " Subgenation" unscientifically 
wild in his politics, but he drags forward religion — such as it some- 
times develops itself in the States — to crown his argument, with this 
heading — " The Millennium solved." — A brief specimen will suffice. 
Quoting Pope's lines — 
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" Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise I 
* * « * 

See barbarous nations at thy gates atcend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend" — 

He sa5's, " The idea of subgenation is expressed in the last two lines, 
and is borrowed from the prophet Isaiah. It is evident that subgena- 
tion is an indispensable pre-requisite to the ushering in of the millen- 
nium." (!) Then he goes on preaching, till he winds up with a per- 
fectly kaleidoscopic peroration, which will startle the ears of the 
European groundlings. Witness the following : — " Miscegenation is 
monarchy ; subgenation is democracy. Lincoln and his cabinet are 
the tools of the cunning monarchists of the old world, who have 
hoped to perpetuate the reign of Antichrist by hurling Northern upon 
Southern democrats. . . When Lincoln issued his Miscegenation pro- 
clamation, he proclaimed a monarchy. England forced him to do it 
under the threat to recognise the Confederate States. P'rance has 
bullied him into abandoning the ' Monroe doctrine' in the same way. 
.... Louis Napoleon, therefore, has a mission in Mexico. Let him 
work it out. ... In due time his work will be overthrown, and sub- 
genation and democracy become the normal order of society all over 
the New World. . . . Divines will vie with each other in preaching up 
this Christianising work. All the money now expended for missionary 
societies will be devoted to the great and beneficent work of establish- 
ing subgenation everywhere. . . . This equality of condition [sic], an 
inevitable result Jrom an equality of creation [sic],u the millennium — 
that profound mystery which has puzzled prophets and mountebanks 
from Tertullian to Joe Smith." 

This is deplorable. In England — except indeed, perhaps, among 
some of the sham-prophets here — such language could only have been 
used as a satire and in ridicule. We must regret unfeignedly that it 
is genuine, and " really meant," in America. But even these quota- 
tions fail to convey an adequate idea of all that such writers are 
capable of. The following wind-up, under " Chapter x, an Omen," 
will better show the depth of utter silliness to which both the writer 
of "Subgenation" and the author of "Miscegenation" could sink, in 
discussing such a question, at such a conjuncture in their country's 
history, and will also enable us to dismiss them both as unworthy of 
further notice : — 

"The writer of 'Miscegenation' considers it a most providential 
event, and as one significant of the type-man or miscegens of the 
future, that the statue on the dome of the Capitol at Washington is of 
a ' bronze tint.' But it is possible that he mistakes its significance. 
As has been shown in these pages, the mixed or mongrel people 
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perish, and are blotted from the face of the earth. The Egyptians, 
the Carthaginians, and now the Mexicans, are historical examples of 
God's punishment upon those who dare to mar the works of His 
creation. The dome of the Capitol, therefore, with its mulatto statue, 
has the symbol of decay upon it, and it would seem to constantly 
point to the triumph of the Confederate or white constitution in the 
place of the mongrelised one which the folly of the hour has deified." 

If this gentleman had only given his conclusions without his reasons, 
he might have passed for a wiser man. Any argument founded upon 
" a bronze statue, ergo a mulatto statue," whether pro or con, is simply 
contemptible. If intellect and reasoning power are to be taken into 
account, in our endeavours to find out the "subgens" of mankind, 
(and as being at least of equal consequence with a prominent power 
of jaw or a brazen face,) such writers must look to their own " place 
in nature !" The South is to be congratulated, that this kind of thing 
has not issued thenne ! 

As regards any serious arguments for or against slavery, founded 
upon the monogenist and polygenist theories of the origin of mankind, 
respectively, we have only to keep in mind that it is a practical ques- 
tion we are discussing, and we shall scarcely consider it capable of 
being affected by such considerations. It is not what men originally 
were, but what they now are, with which we have to do. Neither theory 
of man's origin has as yet any scientific standing. The actual wide 
diversity now existing between the different races of men is, primd 
facie at least, in favour of the polygenous hypothesis, and seems to 
throw the onxis of proving the contrary upon the monogenists. I say 
this frankly, as nevertheless myself persuaded that the balance of 
probability, taking all things into account, is in favour of the older 
tradition of the descent of mankind from a single pair. But the 
problem is a very difficult one, and the practical affairs of the world 
cannot afford to wait till the problem is solved. What I would also 
plead for, is some moderation in discussing adverse scientific proposi- 
tions such as these. Let, then, polygenists keep in mind that mono- 
genists are not necessarily blindly holding a tradition merel)', when 
they think it not impossible to understand how all the various t)'pes 
of mankind might have originally descended from one single perfect 
pair, contemplating, as they maj', the minor variations in familie.s and 
even in races, (as is especially the case in respect of the American 
people themselves,) taking place before our very eyes, and remember- 
ing that it is solely from the extensive operation of analogous changes 
in plants and animals that Mr. Darwin has been led to the extreme 
conclusion, that not only every species, but even the various genera of 
animals, have been produced from such varieties. On the other hand, 
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let those who think such a conclusion extravagant or monstrous, be 
consoled by the consideration, that its worst features will all be re- 
moved for ever, if it can be established that even the vai'ious races of 
mankind could not have sprung from one single human pair. 

But, as we need not ignore the fact that the majority of monogenists 
are influenced considerably by what is recorded in Scripture as to 
man's creation, what can it really signify to them, whether all men are 
descended from a single Adam or not, when the same Scriptures also 
tell us of the curse of Ham, the father of Canaan — " a servant of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren" — the name of Ham's first- 
born being also Cush, which (it is a remarkable circumstance) signifies 
"black" in Hebrew? Moreover, the scriptural question, "Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?" seems a recog- 
nition of the fact that permanence of type, as races are now developed, 
has become a rule in nature, whatever may have been the origin of 
the diverse races. The monogenists, then, are thus simply brought 
to the precise position of the polygenists, that is, to the actual facts, 
that individuals among men and races of mankind diff"er materially 
one from another now; and that it is more than doubtful whether the 
lower types can ever be raised to anything like the higher. And 
then a prior question intervenes, which ought to be the only question 
in connection with slavery : — While the inferior grades are aclually in- 
ferior, how is it best for the hiyher races to deal ivith them ? 

It is gratifying to know that miscegenation can scarcely be regarded 
as having found respectable advocates in America, even in the 
northern states. Mr. M. D. Conway has adopted it, and is "firmly 
persuaded that the mixture of the blacks and whites is good." But 
he publishes with Messrs. Chapman and Hall, of Piccadilly ; he 
dedicates his Testimonies to an English Member of Parliament, and 
writes, in fact, for the " English people." Before the establishment 
of the Anthropoloc/ical Review, perhaps his address might have had 
some effect. But the negro and mulatto have been too well dis- 
cussed in its pages, to make such an appeal to sheer ignorance suc- 
cessful in England now. I would only remark, that, while a certain 
mi.xture of breed and judicious crossing may often improve the pro- 
geny of animals, there is nothing in nature or reason to warrant, even 
theoretically, that the bringing together and intercrossing of breeds 
with extremely contrary characteristics could produce anything better 
than mongrels or abnormal monsters. But we may well object to 
having man thus discussed, merely as if he were an inferior animal. 
It may be a laudable ambition in a Negro or a Bosjesman to long for 
an alliance with a Caucasian; but we cannot say as much on the other 
side, and are utterly unable to understand how the instincts of the 
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latter can reciprocate such a desire ! If the well-marked types of 
mankind have really, by slow degrees, been evolved from a common 
source, then, at all events, let nature be followed in the ascending 
scale. Or rather, may it not be asked, why attempt to interfere at all 
with tliese arrangements of Providence ? Let the black man bleach 
in the north, if he can ; and let the pale, spare Yankees go to the 
south, if they would enrich their blood and complexion, without de- 
basing their stock by miscegenation ! 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen entirely repudiates the miscegenation 
theory, or what he calls Amalgamation. He was a member of a com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the question, and he says, " In the 
first place, such evidence in this matter as our commission has ob- 
tained goes to show that, at least in a northern climate, the mixed 
race is inferior, in physical power and in health, to the pure race, 
black or white." .... "Dr. Mack testified, 'The mixed race are 
the most unhealthy, and the pure blacks the least so.' "...." If 
this be so, then amalgamation of those two races is in itself a physical 
evil, injurious to both, a practice which ought to be discouraged by 
public opinion, and avoided by all who consider it a duty, as parents, 
to transmit to their offspring the best conditions for sound health and 
physical well-being." 

It is to be regretted that the moral effects of amalgamation had not 
also received equal attention ; but, after all, the physical deterioration 
is probably a better criterion for the purpose of convincing any one who 
would be likely to become a convert to "miscegenation." Mr. Owen's 
work, then, enables us to get rid of this scientific sham, and brings 
xis to the real issues of the case. 

The political question. This, as it very properly ought to do, mainly 
occupies Mr. Owen's pages. Obviously he cannot be followed 
here throughout the ramifications of his argument, more especially 
since so much space has been already taken up in clearing away the 
mischievous irrelevant issues which have been imported into the dis- 
cussion. Nor is it necessary to do so. A very few words will suffice 
to show where Mr. Owen's logic halts. He mars his whole reason- 
ing by a major proposition, which he entirely fails to establish. He 
claims the right of the Northern States to emancipate the slaves of 
the South ; and he justifies the emancipation proclamation, but in 
such a way as shows that he is conscious it needs justification. This 
takes us into another political question, besides the mere right or 
wrong of slavery. And we need not regret that it does ; for certainly 
the prevailing feeling in England and all Europe now is, that this is 
not precisely the moment to hamper the Southern States, in their 
noble struggle for freedom, with homilies upon the evils of their ser- 
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vile institutions. At all events, civilised men must be naturally 
anxious to see that the civilised races should have their inherited 
freedom and rights secured to them, before they will care to discuss 
the emancipation of Negro slaves. That a gentleman like Mr. K. 
Dale Owen should think otherwise is matter for regret, but scarcely 
for surprise, when we consider some of his antecedents. A thorough 
believer in the comical manifestations of what is called " spiritual- 
ism", we need not have expected he would take a common-sense and 
ordinary view of affairs, where there is necessarily so much involved 
tending to bias his judgment. We may give him credit, however, 
for the best intentions, though we must pronounce his logic to be 
wofully twisted. He admits that the emancijjation proclamation in- 
volved " a confiscation never before exercised, perhaps, by a helliyerent, 
on so grand a scale, but [he concludes that it is nevertheless] in strict 
conformity to the law of nations in the premises" (p. 155); and this 
though he has previously admitted that " a parallel case cannot, 
probably, be found in all history. A case in which, during a civil war, 
a question touching the confiscation and cancelling of certain claims 
or debts due by one portion of the inhabitants of one insurrectionary 
district to another portion of the same, rises to the grandeur of a 
great measure, involving not only the peace, but the national existence 
of the power lohich proposes to confiscate. This could only occur when, 
as in the present instance, these claims constitute the basis of a vast 
labour system, endangering domestic tranquillity, and imperilling the 
national unity and life." (P. 164.) If Mr. Owen had simply acknow- 
ledged that the proclamation was dictated by necessity, and could only 
be excused upon that plea, his reasoning might at least have been 
consistent; and as "necessity has no law", he could hardly have 
been answered. He admits that " at the time when the President, as 
commander-in-chief, issued his Proclamation of Emancipation, the 
life of the nation [that is, of the Federal States,] was imminently 
threatened. . . . Northern councils were divided, and there tvas a loud 
clamour for peace. . . . So far as foreign nations had declared them- 
selves, either by oflicial acts or by the expression of public opinion, it 
appeared to he rather in favour of the Southern insurgents than of the 
established government." (P. 158.) This is, of course, a clear acknow- 
ledgment that the proclamation was a desperate expedient, as well as 
a mere despotic act, perpetrated by Mr. Lincoln, not as President, 
but as a military ruler. Fortunately for the interests of humanity, the 
measure was as futile as it was flagrant ; and its reception by the 
Negroes must raise them in men's estimation. The South could 
never feel as bitter towards them, as it ever must towards the unprin- 
cipled instigators of a servile insurrection. 

But Mr. Owen's great error lies in his attempts to justify such a 
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shocking and unprecedented measure by the laiv of nations! He 
observes, " Deriving all rights attendant on conquest ' from justifiable 
self-defence,' Vattel says, ' Wheiz the conqueror has subdued a hostile 
nation, he may"' do so and so ; but Mr. Owen overlooks the force of 
the words here placed in italics. If the South are regarded as " belli- 
gerents" (as Mr. Owen has called them), and as a "hostile nation", 
nobody would question the right of the Federal States to abolish 
slavery, " when", but certainly not until, they have become the 
" conqicerors" of the South. This is really at present the whole 
question. We may quite admit, and doubtless the rulers of the 
Southern States deeply feel, that since the President's Proclamation 
of Emancipation " the dangers to their slave-system from propagan- 
dism will be increased a hundred fold." (Owen, p. 166.) But this 
ought only to make other nations more tender in discussing the ques- 
tion of slavery, while the South has such cau'se for anxiety. At pre- 
sent the doctrine preached by Mr. Dale Owen is not "miscegenation" 
nor " subgenation ; " but simply, and without much qualification, the 
Subjugation of tmconqtiered free whites. He really admits the noto- 
rious fact, that by the Federal Constitution slavery was acknowledged. 
"We know very well," he says, " that the men who framed the Con- 
stitution regarded a Negro held to service or labour, not, indeed (to 
speak of the majority of opinions), as a chattel, but as a slave." (P. 
145.) But he endeavours to explain this away, and to take from the 
Southern States their right to maintain this institution so long as they 
think it for their true interests to do so. He cannot defend the Pro- 
clamation of Emancipation as a constitutional act of the President, 
but he pleads for Mr. Lincoln the right of absolute military despot- 
ism, as Commander-in-Chief ! " In the exercise of this discretion he 
is not amenable under any provision of the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, in making him Commander-in-Chief, neither designated nor 
restricted his powers Sl& such"! (p. 156.) Here is the opening of a 
rdle, as the French say, for some President who may be equal to the 
occasion ! Surely such language in the mouth of an American citizen 
of respectability serves to show to what straits the Federal cause has 
been driven for its defence. In the meantime we shall hope in Eng- 
land, that calmer sentiments and more determinate " counsels for 
peace" may now pi-evail in the North; and that we may hereafter 
venture to discuss all the political, social, and moral bearings of 
slavery upon a population of mixed I'aces, without being traitors to 
the advancement of true civilisation in the world, or adding to the 
dangers and difficulties of a people who have immortalised them- 
selves by an exhibition of constancy, courage and ability, never sur- 
passed before in the world. 



